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CHARACTERS 


Lan Miss SMITH. 
rare Miss NETWORTHY. 


{LD LADY SMYTHE. 
„/ Miss Crozier. 


The play happens on a Spring morning, in the living-room of 
Miss Smith’s cottage, in a small West Country village. 


N.B.—All stage directions are given from the point of view 
of the audience. 


May I warn the four players in this clever little 
comedy to resist any temptation to overact. If they 
do, the play will suffer and its balance be destroyed. 
It is always difíicult for amateurs, and often pro- 
fessionals as well, to control their sense of humour 
if the part being played is an amusing one. The 
author has written some very funny lines and created 
some laughable situations. Let the words speak for 
themselves. Take, as it were, the weight off them. 
Don't over-emphasize. 

There must be no tendency to burlesque any of the 
parts . . . especially that of Miss Networthy, whom 
the author assures me, with diffidence, is drawn from 
life. Do not make Lady Smythe into the traditional 
stage dragon out of a farcical comedy but let her 
have dignity, breeding, and attack. Miss Crozier can 
flutter without being ridiculous. The dramatist has 
given his actress, in the part of Miss Smith, a fine 
chance to show her ability. But she must act with- 
out any evidence of self-pity. When an actress begins 
to feel sorry for herself and lets her emotion run riot, 
then, deservedly she loses the sympathy of her audi- 
ence. Miss Smith is a sensible old dear, and in con- 
sequence her common sense never fails her even when 
she is faced with the prospect of losing her home. 
The play should be acted briskly and make the room 
as cheerful and sunny as your resources will permit. 
You will enjoy playing in this admirable quartette, 
and if you think my advice is worth consideration, 
then I cannot see how the audience can fail to capture 
your enjoyment. 

é WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


WHERE EVERY PROSPECT 
PLEASES 


The SCENE is the living-room of Miss SmtrH's small 
cottage in a remote West Country village. 

The fireplace is in the middle of the L. wall, with 
the window directly opposite in the R. wall, and the 
door в. back, admitting to a narrow passage which 
leads to the front door. The furnishing is simple. 
In the centre of the room is a table, covered with a 
coloured cloth, and with straight-back chairs to back 
and в. and L. of it. Upon this table is a cheap glass 
bowl, filled with flowers. Above the fireplace is a 
rocking-chair, and below it, its back set against the 
wall, is a small armchair. Against the back wall, to L. 
of the door, is a dresser, upon the shelves of which are 
rows of plates and dishes, cups hanging on little hooks, 
and various oddments, including a cruet, a fancy tea- 
cosy, and a japanned tea-caddy. Below the window is 
a small bamboo table, and upon this a plant of some 
sort growing in a highly-coloured pot. In front of 
the window is a small, cretonne-covered ottoman, while 
above it, placed against the wall, is a squat, glass- 
fronted cabinet, its shelves set out with an array of 
little vases and ornaments, and on top of it an ой- 
lamp with a round glass shade. Upon the walls are 
a few pictures, mostly coloured supplements culled 
from Christmas annuals, including a rather large one 
over the fireplace. The mantelshelf supports a clock, 
flanked on either side by a china dog and brass candle- 
sticks. These, then, are the main furnishing fea- 
tures, and the general impression should be one of 
extreme neatness and tidiness. 

A Ground Plan will be found at the end of the play. 


When the CURTAIN rises, it is the mid-morning of a day 
in late spring. The window is open and through it 
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one has a glimpse of the taller flowering plants in the 
little front garden. Within the room, Miss SMITH 18 
busily engaged in dusting. She is a woman of about 
sixty, with greying hair, and neatly dressed in a clean 
but slightly faded cotton frock, and an apron. One’s 
immediate impression is of a quiet woman of the type 
who prefers to “keep herself to herself.” At the 
moment she is occupied with the objects on the mantel- 
shelf. Stepping back, she surveys the result, frowns 
slightly at one of the china dogs, alters its position by 
a fraction of an inch, then crosses R. briskly below the 
ottoman to the open window and shakes her duster. 
After two or three flaps and shakes, her attention is 
distracted by something in the village street. The 
hand holding the duster remains poised for a second, 
then she draws back and stands, her head moving 
slightly, as though watching someone pass the house 
from up R. The next instant the click of the front 
gate is heard, and she draws back still further, a 
startled look in her eyes. Then, hastily untying her 
apron, she whisks it off and, crossing quickly above 
the с. table, throws the apron and duster on to the top 
of the corner cupboard ир L. There is a sharp тар on 
the front door, followed by a high-pitched female voice. 
Тнк Voice. Is there anyone at home? D’you 
mind if I come in for a minute, please ? I’m coming 
in, anyway. 

(On the last words, Miss NETWORTHY, the owner of the 
voice, enters. She is an odd-looking creature in the 
middle twenties, with a tanned, weather-beaten face, 
and untidy, sun-bleached hair. She is wearing an 
old and mud-stained pair of once-grey flannel trousers, 
an open-neck shirt, a patched and mended tweed 
jacket, very heavy brogue shoes, and a pair of dark- 
tinted spectacles. Over one shoulder is slung a pair 
of field-glasses. Miss SMITH has come down to front 
of the fireplace.) 

NETWORTHY (continuing breathlessly—as she enters). 

Do forgive me for rushing in like this, but something 
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very important’s happened ! I don’t know for cer- 
tain, of course, because I haven’t investigated yet, 
but I think there are a pair of bearded tree-creepers 
in your back garden ! 

SMITH (at the fire—staring at the intruder). Еһ? 

NETWORTHY (still breathlessly). You haven't 
noticed anything of them yourself, I suppose? You 
probably wouldn't, though! (Whisking off her 
spectacles and stuffing them into the breast-pocket of her 
jacket.) They're very shy and utterly insignificant to 
look at : a sort of dingy brown colour all over! (She 
goes to the window and kneels on the ottoman, looking at 
the garden, towards up R.) 

SMITH (still staring—with some alarm). You don't 
mean—the gipsies, miss? In my garden? Oh 
dear! (She starts to go towards the doorway above the 
table.) 

NETWORTBY (jumping up and moves up to в. of 
Miss SmITH). No, no, no! Bearded tree-creepers ! 
Birds! Very rare birds! Тһе only record of a pair 
ever nesting in England was in eighteen-ninety-five, 
in a vicarage garden in Kent—in the vicar's wife's 
hat, which they’d hung up to frighten the rooks away ! 
(She moves down to behind the ottoman.) And now, 
here you are, uniess I’m much mistaken, with a pair 
in your very own back garden! Just think! (Look- 
ing out of the window to up R.) 

SMITH (stili staring). Birds ? 

NETWORTHY (impatiently). Yes, yes! 

SMITH (sits on the chair above the table). But—but 
are they your birds, miss ? Have they broke loose 
or something ? 

Nerwortay (half under her breath). Oh, my God ! 
(Turning to Miss SmITH.) No, no, they're wild birds ! 
Га better explain who І am. I'm Miss Networthy, 
and I live in the next parish.—Do you read the 
“ Western Tribune ” ? 

SMITH (shaking her head—still completely bewildered). 
No, miss, I can’t say I—— 

NETWORTHY (dragging off her field-glasses and putting 
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them on the table). Fight pages of sheer, undiluted 
drivel, with the shining exception of the Nature 
Notes, which I do! Pond life, plant life, bird life, 
life in the meadow and life by the mere! Anything 
and everything, in fact, to do with Nature! Nature ! 

$мттн (still bewilderedly). Yes—J. see. It must 
be—— 

NETWORTHY (checking her).  Sssssh ! Sssssh ! 
(She hurries to the open doorway, and stands there, 
R. of it, listening.) 

SmITH (startled, rising). Why, what—— 

Networtuy. I do believe I hear them !—Yes, 
yes, there it is again !—A little sort of tweeeeet— 
tweeeeet !— Don’t you hear it ? 

Ѕмгтн. Yes, miss. It’s the coal-place door a- 
swinging in the draught. à 

Networtsy. Is it ?—Oh, well! (Moving down 
to в.о.) I’ve suspected for some time that we had 
a pair in the district, and Гуе devoted the whole of 
this week to tracking them down! Yesterday I 
spent lying in a ditch, covered with leaves! And 
to-day, from crack of dawn, Pve been crouching in 
that little spinney on the hill, watching them through 
my field-glasses, and at last I really do believe I’ve 
tracked them down—to your back garden! Out of 
the whole of England, your back garden ! (Breaking 
off—a shade impatiently.) You do see the importance 
of all this, don't you ? 

Ѕмггн. Well, miss, I’m not so sure I altogether do. 

NETWORTHY (with increased impatience). They're 
not just any birds! They're practically foreign! 
They—they don't really belong here at all, you see ! 

SuıTE (looking at Miss NETWORTBY, then giving а 
slow nod). Ah, yes, I understand now, allright . . . 
Foreign ... Pm that myself, miss. 

NetwortHy (taking a packet of cigarettes and а box 
of matches from her jacket-pocket, she moves down to the 
ottoman and sits). Nonsense! You're English as 
they make ’em. Anyone can see that. 

SMITH (moves to в. of the rocking-chair). That's as 
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maybe. Tm a foreigner in this place, and couldn't 
be more so if I was a heathen Chinee. You see, I’ve 
only been here a year, and everybody’s a foreigner as 
hasn’t been born and bred in the place, or lived here 
the last fifty years. They’re queer folk, miss, in these 
parts. (She sits in the rocking-chatr.) 

NETWORTHY (bluntly). You've got a husband, I 
suppose ? 


(Miss SMITH shakes her head.) 


A widow, eh ? (She lights her cigarette and stuffs the 
packet and maiches back into her pocket.) 

SMITH (by the rocking-chair). Miss Smith's my 
name : just a maiden lady, residing all on my lone. 
. . . Га hoped when I come here, there might be a 
friendly soul or two. You know: someone who'd 
come in of an evening for a bit of a talk by the fire ; 
or ask me to tend their children while they're off to 
a wedding or a funeral; or who’d say, “ You'll be 
lonesome on Christmas Day, Miss Smith, so spend it 
at home with us.” . . . But, bless you, nothing like 
that ever happens in this place. It’s all a’peeking 
behind curtains, miss, and a-whispering behind doors : 
“Who is she ? Where does she come from ? And 
what does she want with us?” like a never-ending 
hissing in a body's ears, that goes on for ever. 

NETWORTHY (rises and to up R.). Good heavens ! 
Why worry about people ? I hardly ever give them 
a thought, myself. (Moving down again.) 

Әмітн. Ah, but you'll have folk of your own, I 
dare say. 

NETWORTHY (dragging out the chair from в. of the 
table—and sits). I certainly have. Гуе a father 
who’s a retired colonel, and spends his time shooting 
and killing things, and sends for the doctor in the 
middle of the night if his little finger aches; and a 
mother who tries to be girlish, and paints her face 
ochre and her nails blood-red, and cries over me 
because she says I’m unnatural. (She flicks her 
cigarette-ash on to the carpet.) Га trade both my 
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parents this minute for a really good camera, and I 
don’t care who knows it! 


(Miss SmrTH, having observed the ash-flicking, goes to 
the dresser and quietly takes a saucer.) 


Ѕмгтн. Oh, miss, what a thing to say ! But there, 
you know you don’t mean it! (Back to above the 
table.) 

Networtuy. Make it a movie-camera, and I'll 
throw in three silly old aunts, as well! 

Ѕмітн (thrusting the saucer across the table towards 
Miss NerworTHY). Still, a bit of company’s nice at 
times. . . . I’ve caught myself talking to myself 
just lately. It’s bad when folk start talking to them- 
selves, miss . . . very bad. 

NETWORTHY. Rubbish! I often do. The other 
night when I fell into a brook, I walked six miles 
back home, soaking wet, saying “ Damn and blast ” to 
myself all the way. I seemed to be home in no time. 

Өмітн (shocked). Oh, but I don’t say things like 
that! It’s mostly things like “ Hyacinths don’t 
seem to smell so strong as when I were young,” or “I 
wonder if the fish-man’ll call this week.” 

NETWORTHY (rising, and moving to behind the otto- 
man). Why did you choose to come here in the first 
place, anyway ? 

Әмттн. Гуе got to live somewhere, haven't Т, 
miss ? And I don’t harm no one: I live quiet and 
peaceful, and I pay my way, and I’ve never done 
nothing to be ashamed of. 


(Miss NETWORTHY looks at the tip of her cigarette, as 
though about to flick it over the ottoman. Miss SMITH 
snatches up the saucer, and starts to hurry towards 
her. Miss NETWORTHY turns and flicks her ash out 
of the window, and Miss SMITH, relieved, replaces the 
saucer on the table.) 


NETWORTHY (during this). What а desperately dull 
life you must have led. I’ve done lots of things I 
ought to be ashamed of—but I’m not. (She strolls 
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below the table to the fire.) When I was only ten, I 
tried to murder my governess. But it wasn’t very 
good poison, and it only made her very noisily sick in 
church. And another time I stole my grandmother’s 
diamond ring and sold it to a gipsy for seven and six, 
to buy & book called “ Plant Life in Patagonia.” 
There was a perfectly ridiculous fuss about that ! 

SMITH. If you ask me, you must have been a bit 
of a caution when you was young, miss. . . . But 
I'm sure I’ve got nothing to hide. 

NETWORTHY (slumping into the rocking-chair). I 
don’t believe you! Everybody's got something to 
hide, something they wouldn't want the rest of the 
world to know. It may be something big, like 
murder, or something quite tiny, like keeping a bottle 
of gin in your wardrobe—but there's always some- 
thing—always ! 

SMITH (above the table, dryly). You don't seem to 
go much on human nature, do you, miss ? 

NETWORTHY. Give me pond Ше any day. People 
get in the way. (She glances at the clock and jumps 
up.) Damn! Look at the time. Ten whole minutes 
wasted in cackling to you, when 1 ought to have been 
busy with those tree-creepers | (She starts briskly to 
the door, crossing above Miss SMITH.) 

ӛмітн (offended). I’m very sorry, miss, I’m sure. 

NETWORTHY (turning abruptly). I shall probably 
need a short ladder. Have you one ? 

ӛмітн (stiffly). No, I’m afraid І haven't. 

NETWORTHY (in the doorway). Then I shall have 
to climb up the spouting on to your roof, and then 
swing out on to the tree ; and the last time I did that, 
I fell and broke my leg, and was carried into the 
house, and couldn’t be moved for two months. 

SMITH (after а second’s pause). Well! . . . you'll 
maybe find a ladder in the woodshed. 

Метуоктнү. Thank you, Miss Smith. 


(She turns to go, but is arrested by the sound of a rap 
on the front door, followed by that of a vice 0 and 
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not just any ordinary voice, either, but one that some- 
how instantly presents us with the character of its 
owner : domineering and despotic.) 


Тнв Voice (off stage). Miss Smith! Miss Smith, 
I wish to speak to you, if you please ! Are you at 
home ? 


(The owner of the voice is LADY SMYTHE, who, await- 
ing no bidding, appears immediately in the little 
passage. The next instant she is in the room. Her 
ladyship is about fifty: a tall, gaunt-looking 
woman, wearing tweeds, and carrying a walking- 
stick.) 


LADY SMYTHE (thrusting past Miss NETWORTHY to 
Miss SmrrH’s в.). І do wish you'd keep your garden 
gate closed, Miss Smith! (She stalks down R., then 
below the table to the fire.) Nothing looks more un- 
sightly as one walks down the village street than a 
lot of garden gates swinging this way and that. It 
displeases me very much indeed. 

Ѕмттн (humbly). I’m sure I’m very sorry, milady. 

LADY SMYTHE. I appeal to the tenantry to per- 
form a simple action, like the closing of a gate, and 
I'm apparently asking too much. 1 find it very 
discouraging. 

NETWORTHY (dropping down to R. of the table). It 
must be perfectly sickening for you. 

LADY SMYTHE (as though only this moment aware of 
her presence—turning to her—coldly). І beg your 
pardon ? 

Networtuy. You're Lady Smythe, aren't you? 
I’m afraid I have a complaint to make. 

LADY SMYTHE (as though doubting her ears—staring 
at her). A complaint ? 

Networtuy. I happened to be wandering in your 
park the other day, when a man suddenly appeared 
and ordered me off. I hope, Lady Smythe, that this 
won’t happen again. 

LaDy SMYTHE (speechless for a moment—then). 
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You— well, really !—Allow me to tell you, no trespass- 
ing whatsoever is permitted in the park. My people 
have their instructions. 

NETWORTHY. Fiddlesticks ! 

LADY SMYTHE (with a gasp). Did I hear you say 
“ fiddlesticks ” ? 

NETWORTHY (quite unabashed). You did. 

LADY SMYTHE (about to explode—controlling herself 
with a great effort). As a magistrate—as one who 
occupies a seat on the Bench ... 

Networtay (calmly, but very deliberately). Lady 
Smythe, I don’t mind if you stand on your head on 
the Bench. What I do mind is, that a pair of short- 
eared owls have decided to set up house in your park, 
where I intend to study their habits at close quarters 
—and if you think I'm going to be put off by your 
blasted gamekeepers, you're very much mistaken. 
(She moves up to the door.) 

LADY SMYTHE (crossing above Miss SMITH to L. of 
Miss NETWORTHY ; seething). You're an insolent 
young woman and I shall tell my keepers to let the 
dogs loose. 

NETWORTHY. Do. I’m passionately fond of dogs. 


(And, turning on her heel, Miss NETWORTHY goes out 
into the passage, and off в. LADY SMYTHE takes a 
couple of steps, as though to follow her, then checks 
herself, and instead, seething with rage, she turns upon 
Miss SMITH who has moved towards the fire.) 


LaDy SmyTHE. This—this is a nice state of 
affairs, Miss Smith. (Pointing towards the doorway 
with her stick.) Who is that, pray, and what is she 
doing here ? 

SMITH (by the fireplace—tremblingly). Why, I don’t 
rightly know who she is, milady, but she talks very 
wild, don’t she ? 

LADY SMYTHE. A hoydenish, ill-bred creature, 
and I’m greatly displeased! ... I—I must sit 
down for a few moments. 

SMITH (hastening to the rocking-chair--grasping it 
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and altering its position slightly). Will you try the 
rocker, milady ? You'll find it comfortable. 

LADY SMYTHE (moves down to the ottoman and sits 
on it, very upright). Thank you, I shall sit here. I 
hear too much about comfort these days. It’s com- 
fortable this and comfortable that, and it's all an 
encouragement to lolling and lounging. It’s been my 
intention for some time, Miss Smith, to have a little 
talk with you. 

Әмітн. Yes, milady. (She is about to sit in the 
rocking-chair, but recollects herself and remains stand- 


ing.) 

LADY SMYTHE (with a little wave of her stick). You 
may sit down. 

Ѕмітн. Thank you, milady. 


(She goes to the chair L. of the table, draws it out, and 
sits. There is a very short pause. Then :) 


LADY SMYTHE. Miss Smith, you may not be aware 
of the fact, that for many years І have borne the entire 
responsibility of this estate. It was arranged that 
it should be so until my son, Sir Smedley, reached 
the age of twenty-five. He attains that age next 
month, and when he marries the daughter of Lord 
Griffen, in June, it is my intention to move into the 
Dower House. 

SmitH. Yes, milady. 

LADY SMYTHE. In view of this, and as a mark of 
their humble respect, the tenantry, a few days ago, 
made me a little presentation which 1 was pleased to 
accept. 


(Miss SmrTH changes her position slightly.) 


It was a casket containing an illuminated address, 
Miss Smith. * 
SMITE (as LADY SMYTHE pauses). Er—yes, milady. 
LADY SMYTHE. The casket is of local workman- 
ship, and the address was signed by every single per- 
son on the estate. (Pinning Miss SMITH with an 
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accusing glare.) Every single person, that is, with 
one exception... With—one—exception, Miss 
Smith ! 


(Miss Saar’ s eyes drop before that steady glare, and her 
lips tremble.) 


I take it you were, like the rest, Did to sign ? 


(A tiny pause. Miss SMITH gives one quick nod of the 
head.) 


And you refused. 
(A rather longer pause ; then another quick nod.) 
I see. 


(Her tone leaves no doubt as to whether she likes or 
dislikes what she sees.) 


SMITH (gripping the edge of the table—half rising). 
I— your ladyship—I 

LADY SMYTHE (checking her—with upraised hand). 
No, no! І шаке no comment, I wish for no explana- 
tion, if you please. 





(Miss SMITH sits again very abruptly. LADY SMYTHE'S 
upraised hand slowly sinks ; its owner draws a deep, 
hissing breath, rises, squares her shoulders, then 
strides to в. of the table.) 


Why did you choose to come here, Miss Smith ? 
SMITH. I—I’ve got to live somewhere, milady. 
LADY SMYTHE (sits on the chair в. of the table). But 

why not, pray, among your own friends and relations ? 

I take it you must have some? It doesn’t seem 

natural to me, you coming to this little out-of-the-way 

village, from no one knows where, and living entirely 
on your own. 

SMITH (rising). Га be оп my own wherever I was, 
here or Timbuctoo. When you're like me, Lady 
Smythe, with no one belonging, what choice have 
you ? (To in front of the fire.) 
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LADY 8мүтнк. All the same, I don't like it. It 
causes talk in the village. 

SMITH (turning to LADY SMYTHE and speaking with 
a trace of bitterness). І know. The mystery woman, 
that’s what they call me. Me! I ask you, milady, 
do I look it ? 

LADY SMYTHE. Appearances, I’m afraid, are 
deceptive. I never forget that, once, in Italy, I was 
robbed of my purse by a child with the face of a 
Botticelli angel. 


(Miss SmITH takes an involuntary step forward, and 
opens her mouth to speak, then checks herself. LADY 
SMYTHE pauses a second, then rises abruptly and 
faces Miss SmITH across the table.) 


Miss Smith . . . you don't seem to me to . . . fit in. 
And I don’t like things or people that I don’t under- 
stand. To my mind, black should be black and 
white white. And as for mystery, the proper place 
for that, I fancy, is between the covers of a book. 
SmitH. But, milady 
Lapy SMYTHE (silencing her). That will do! 


(She turns abruptly, as though to march out of the room ; 
but just before she reaches the door, a head is thrust 
through the open window, and—) 


Miss CROZIER (to whom the head belongs—excitedly). 
Miss Smith! Miss Smith! I don’t know if you 
know it, but there’s an odd-looking young woman 
clambering about on your roof! (Then, before Miss 
$мттн can speak—catching sight of LADY SMYTHE.) 
Why—why, my dear Lady Smythe! But how very 
delightful! How very—I'll just pop in for a moment, 
if I may! 


(The head is hurriedly withdrawn. LADY SMYTHE, 
still looking very tight-lipped and grim, moves to above 
the table, as Miss CROZIER flutters in. The latter is 
in her fifties: a fussily-dressed, sharp-featured little 
busybody of a woman, very staccato-agitato in speech 
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and manner, and very much the toady where LADY 
SMYTHE is concerned.) 


(As she enters.) Right on the roof, Miss Smith! (To 
R. of LADY SMYTHE.) One of those dreadful trousered 
creatures, dear Lady Smythe. It’s bad enough 
having to endure them in the highways and byways, 
but if they’re going to start infesting our roofs! 
Well, really ! 

LADY SMYTHE (grimly). I was forced into con- 
versation with the young woman just now. An 
impertinent creature who, I gather, is studying what 
she calls Nature. 

SMITH. It’s a special kind of bird she’s after, 
seemingly—and they’ve got beards, she says. 

CROZIER. Birds with beards? But I don’t under- 
stand. 

LADY SMYTHE (very meaningly—shooting a barbed 
look at Miss SmITH). There are quite a few matters, 
Miss Crozier, which J don’t understand this morning. 
(She tightens her lips, shrugs her shoulders, and turns 
to the window.) 

CROZIER. Why—is anything ? Ohdear... 
(Realizing there is tension in the air.) 

LADY SMYTHE (her back to the room—looking out into 
the street). Three garden gates swinging open... 
And that Bennett boy from the post office, strolling 
down the street with a telegram in his hand as if its 
delivery could wait till to-morrow. 

CROZIER (quickly rushing to the window and below 
LADY SmyTHE). Telegram? There now, who can 
that be for, Га like to know ! 

LADY SMYTHE (calling through the window). Willie 
Bennett, stop dawdling with that telegram, and hurry 
along this minute ! Do you hear what I say ? 

CROZIER (also calling). And take off your cap 
when her ladyship speaks to you, you ill-mannered 
boy! Don’t they teach you anything at school ? 
(Then, taking one step back—to LADY SMYTHE.) Why, 
I do believe he’s coming here! 
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LADY SMYTHE (also backing slightly). There ! 
(There is a rap of the boy’s knuckles at the front door.) 


(To Miss SmrrH.) He's knocking at your door! 

CROZIER (moving up to above the table, L. end). 
Well, for heaven’s sake, Miss Smith, don’t stand 
there! There’s a telegram arrived for you! 

SMITH (crossing to below the table ; dazedly). For 
me?... But there can't Бе... Who'd be after 
sending telegraphs to the likes of me, milady ? 

Lapy $мүтнк. How should I know? Are you 
going to answer the door, Miss Smith, (moving up 
above the ottoman), or do you expect me to ? (Pointing 
to the door with her stick.) 

CROZIER (sharply—a step towards her). Really, Miss 
Smith ! 


(For a further second or so Miss SMITH does not move. 
She is still looking towards the doorway, her back 
to the audience. Then, slowly, she begins to walk 
in that direction. The knock is repeated, louder. 
Moving more quickly, almost hurrying, she goes out. 
Miss CROZIER takes a couple of involuntary steps, as 
though impelled by curiosity to follow her. Then, 
recollecting herself, she turns; her eyes meet LADY 
Smytun’s. Then, very swiftly, Miss CROZIER moves 
across to LADY SMYTHE, takes her в. arm and moves 
with her over to L.0., speaking during the move.) 


(In little more than a whisper—her face thrust close to 
LADY SMYTHE’S.) I was hoping Га see you... . 
There's something I think I’ve discovered. .. . And 
I believe you ought to know at once, Lady Smythe. 


` LADY SMYTHE. Something wrong ? 
(Miss CROZIER nods quickly, eagerly.) 


ni mean—(a jerk of her head towards the doorway) 
er 
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CROZIER (nodding again—hissing the word into LADY 
SMYTHE’S ear). Poison ! 

LADY SMYTHE (very startled, she withdraws her arm 
from Miss CROZIER’S grasp). Poison? Poison ? 
What on earth 

CROZIER (checking her, dramatically). Ssssh! She's 
coming back ! 


(The two draw hastily apart, LADY SMYTHE, visibly dis- 
turbed, backs up to в. of the dresser, Miss CROZIER, 
highly satisfied with the effect she has caused, goes to 
R. of the rocking-chair. She gives a little warning 
cough, and the next instant Miss SMITH, walking very 
slowly, a coloured envelope in her right hand, reap- 
pears in the doorway. Pausing there, she stands, her 
head slightly bowed, frowning a little at the envelope.) 


(In a falsely bright tone.) Er—h'm—not bad news, І 
hope, Miss Smith. 

SMITH (jerking her head up—hesitating a second before 
speaking). Eh? 

LADY SMYTHE (having regained her composure and 
moving to L. of Miss SmrTH). But you haven't opened 
it! Telegrams are frequently urgent and important ! 


(Miss SMITH obeys the command as she tears the envelope 
open. Drawing forth the telegram, she comes down 
slowly to below the ottoman, so that her back is to the 
other two as she scans the sheet of paper. Her expres- 
sion does not change in the least degree, and, after a 
moment, she places the telegram and envelope on the 
bamboo table. A very short pause follows. Then :) 


SMITH (saying as she does so). It’s nothing at all— 
nothing. 

LaDy SmyTHE. No? Oh, well, it proves one 
thing, anyway. (Down a little nearer to the table.) 


(Miss SMITH has moved to behind the ottoman.) 


You’re evidently not quite so alone in the world as 
you thought you were. Somewhere or other, there’s 
someone who goes to the trouble and expense of 
sending you telegrams about nothing at all. 
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CROZIER (a step or two R.). Indeed, yes. 

LADY SMYTHE. You remind me, Miss Smith, of a 
quotation of which I happen to be particularly fond 
2.. “Oh, what а-а something of—er— something 
or other we weave, when first we—er—something to 
er 2 

CROZIER. “ Deceive.” 

Lapy SMYTHE (ignoring Miss CROZIER’S aid to 
memory). Those words are constantly in my mind— 
and how very true they are ! 


(There is a shout of “ Oi! Oi! ” from off stage; and the 
next moment Miss NETWORTHY, sweeping her hair 
back from her eyes, and looking more dishevelled than 
ever, bursts into the room.) 


NETWORTHY (excitedly). І was right! There they 
are, as large as life—a remarkably healthy pair, too— 
five eggs instead of the usual three! (То Miss SMITH.) 
You—Miss Thingummy—come and hold the ladder 
for me! I want to get a closer look while the hen 
bird’s off the nest! Come on! (She turns to go— 
then, seeing Miss ÜROZIER—pausing.) Oh—yes— 
you're Miss Crozier, aren't you? And you live in 
that - ridiculous-looking oldie-worldie little house 
behind the church ! 

CROZIER (almost speechless). І--- 

Nerwortay. ГІЇ be calling on you one of these 
days. I want to have a good rummage round your 
shrubbery. 

CROZIER (taking a grip on herself). Indeed! І am 
at home in my ridiculous little house on the first 
Tuesday in every month, to my friends; but in the 
drawing-room, not the shrubbery. 

Networtuy. Good! You keep your old cronies 
in the drawing-room, and leave the shrubbery to me. 
I rather fancy a pair of wry-necked woodpeckers are 
getting to business there. (To Miss SmirH—starting 
to hurry out.) Come on, you, and hold that ladder 
for me! 

LADY SMYTHE (starting to go up stage—very deter- 
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minedly). Young woman, just one moment—if you 
please—— 

NETWORTHY (in the doorway). Sorry, I’ve no 
moments to spare—not in the mating season! (To 
Miss SMITH again.) Do get a move on. 


(She hastens out, and goes off up в. Miss SMITH. 
hesitates, then she hurries out after her. There is a 
very short and very “ atmospheric” silence. Both 
women are staring towards the doorway. Then LADY 
SMYTHE gives one rap of her stick on the floor, and 
stamps across to down R. and—) 


LADY SMYTHE (bristling with indignation). Two 
hundred years ago, I could have had that young 
woman ducked, whipped, stoned, and chased out of 
the village—and it would have been no more than she 
deserves! (She sits on the ottoman.) 

Crozier. It would not, indeed! Let me catch her 
lurking in my shrubbery ! The idea ! 

Lapy SMYTHE. Really, what with her, and what 
with Miss Smith (Recollecting.) Miss Smith !— 
Yes !—What were you trying to tell me, just now ? 

CROZIER (flinging out one hand towards LADY 
SMYTHE). Ssssh ! (She darts to the doorway.) 

LaDy SMYTHE. What—— 

CROZIER (listening for a second or two, she closes the 
room door, then, fumbling in her handbag, and hurrying 
down to в. of the table—whisking a newspaper-cutting 
from her bag which she throws on the table.) This !—in 
yesterday’s “ Sentinel ”—I don’t know if you saw it ! 
(Holding the cutting out to LADY SMYTHE.) 

LADY SMYTHE. I never read anything but “ The 
Times.” What is it? (With a wave of her stick.) 
Read it. 

(Miss CROZIER steps back a pace, clears her throat, and, 
holding the cutting at almost arm’s length, starts to 
read.) 


CROZIER (reading). “Echo of Famous Murder 
Trial.” 
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LADY SMYTHE (exclaiming). Murder? 

CROZIER (continuing). “Those of our readers who 
are old enough to remember the sensational trial of 
the beautiful Laura Ledbury for the murder of her 
husband, will be interested to learn that her release 
from prison took place just over a year ago. She was 
convicted of murdering her husband with arsenic 
obtained through soaking flypapers in water, and 
sentenced to be hanged, a sentence which was later 
commuted to penal servitude for life.” 

LADY SMYTHE (with a trace of impatience). But 
—what's all this nonsense to do with Miss 
Smith ? 

CROZIER (resuming her reading—more slowly—with 
added significance.) “Now no longer a beautiful, but 
a rapidly ageing woman, and having assumed one of 
the most commonplace of names, she is living a life 
which is almost that of a recluse (more slowly) in 
a humble cottage in a picturesque West Country vil- 
lage...” (She pauses and glances towards LADY 
SMYTHE.) A picturesque West Country village, Lady 
Smythe. 

Lapy SMYTHE (with a nod). Go on. 

CROZIER (sits in the chair в. of the table). “... 
where none of the simple peasantry, among whom 
she now spends her uneventful days, is aware that 
living in their midst is the dim shadow of a woman 
whose fate once stirred the hearts and minds of two 
great continents. Her son, who was born three years 
before her trial, is reported to be living in London, 
also under an assumed name. And so, in obscurity, 
the final chapters in the life of the once-notorious 
Laura Ledbury draw inconspicuously towards their 
close.” (A ‘silence. Then: pointing towards the 
doorway—slowly.) The—once—notorious . . . Laura 
Ledbury. 


(Lapy SMYTHE, too, looks over her shoulder towards the 
doorway, and there is another silence.) 


(Eagerly.) Doesn’tit all fit in ? Released over a year 
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ago! Exactly when she arrived here! Assumed a 
commonplace name ! 

LADY SMYTHE. Smith! 

CROZIER. A picturesque West Country village ! 
Isn't that just what we are ? And haven't we always 
felt there was some—some mystery about her? (Ris- 
ing and stuffing the cutting back into her bag.) Oh, I’ve 
not a doubt about it, myself, not a doubt ! 

LADY SMYTHE. А son—in London ? 

CROZIER (towards down L.). I don’t suppose she’d 
know him if she saw him! 

LADY SMYTHE (after a barely perceptible pause— 
tensely). If it should be her—a murderess—in our 
village—oh ! 

CROZIER (crosses to behind the ottoman). Dreadful ! 
It doesn’t bear thinking of ! 

LADY SMYTHE. But—this Ledbury woman—she 
was a woman of some education, I imagine. 

CROZIER. After all those years in prison... .? 

LaDy SMYTHE. That's true. All the same—we'd 
have to know for certain—beyond all doubt. 

CROZIER (very emphatically—and speaking over the 
back of the ottoman to LADY SMYTHE). That woman 
is Laura Ledbury! I know it! I feel it! 

LADY SMYTHE (irritably). Yes, yes! But we 
should want proof, Miss Crozier! Proof! And how 
and where are we to find it ? 


(Miss CROZIER does not immediately reply. Instead, 
she changes her position slightly, so that her back is 
half-turned to LADY SMYTHE. And then :) 


CROZIER (looking out towards the window—quite 
quietly). The telegram . . . which arrived just now 


` Тару 8мутню. What? 
CROZIER (still looking into space). The telegram 
. might tell us . . . something... 


(LaDy SMYTHE does not speak. Turning slowly, she 
looks towards the table down R. on which tne telegram 
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is Iying. Then she glances towards Miss CROZIER'S 
half-turned back. An idea strikes her, and, swiftly, 
she acts upon it. Whisking her handkerchief from 
the pocket of her tweed jacket, she throws it quickly 
to in front of the R. table. Then she rises and 
moves leisurely to the fire.) 


LADY SMYTHE (speaking more smoothly). I have 
no doubt, Miss Crozier, that you are right. The tele- 
gram, as you suggest, might prove very revealing 
indeed—h’m ! 

CROZIER (turning swiftly from the window). Tm 
sure it would! I have a feeling ! 

LADY SMYTHE (a hint of sternness in. her voice). 
Quite. But no one is suggesting, I hope, that J am 
the sort of person who reads other people’s telegrams. 

Crozier (dashed). No, no, of course not! I 
only—— 

LADY SMYTHE (silencing her with a little gesture— 
smoothly again). On the other hand, Alice— 

CROZIER (а little exclamation). Oh! 

LaDy бмүтне. What? 

CROZIER (coming below the ottoman to R. of O. table). 
It’s—it’s silly of me, I know, Lady Smythe, but I 
always dreamed that one day you might call me Alice. 
And you did, you know, just then. 

Lapy SMYTHE (graciously). A charming name. 
My own is Winifred. (Thrusting her hand into her 
jacket pocket.) Dear me, I seem to have dropped my 
handkerchief. (She looks round at the fireplace and 
the с. table.) 

CROZIER (over the ottoman). Perhaps you left it 
here. No... 

LADY SMYTHE (moving в. slightly). There it is, 
dear. On the floor—by that table. (Pointing to the 
table R. with her stick.) 


(She half moves to R. as if she would pick up the handker- 
chief herself, but Miss CROZIER intercepts her with 
“ Allow me!” and stoops down and picks up the 
handkerchief. As she straightens herself up her eyes 
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rest on the open telegram. She gives a litile gasp, 
hesitates for a moment, then picks up the telegram and 
reads it. Another gasp. During all this LADY 
SMYTHE has turned deliberately to the chair L. of the 
o. table, and after placing her stick on the table, sits 
and slowly takes off her gloves, satisfied that her trick 
has worked. Miss CROZIER then, taut and tense with 
excitement, hurries across to R. of the O. table, holding 
the telegram and the handkerchief.) 


Crozier. Winifred. 

LaDy мутна (sharply). Eh? (Swinging round 
—then recollecting—taking the handkerchief.) Oh, my 
handkerchief! Thank you, Alice. 

CROZIER (in a triumphant though not quite steady 
voice). The telegram says, “ Feel it my duty inform 
you your son’s reckless behaviour likely cause grave 
public scandal unless speedily checked.” (Vaguely 
ashamed.) Winifred. I... I had to read this. 


(A moment’s silence.) 


Her son, dear. Her son. 

LADY SMYTHE. Son?... Whose son? What 
are you talking about ? 

Crozier. This (holding up the telegram) is about 
her son. Miss Smith’s son. 

LADY Smyran. Alice! You were right then! 
She . . . is Laura Ledbury. She must be. 

CROZIER. But of course, dear. I knew it! I said 
so, didn’t I? 

LADY SmyTHE. “ Reckless behaviour,” “ Grave 
public scandal!” ; 

CROZIER (moving below the table to the fire). I 
should think she's seen quite enough of that in her 
life ! 

LADY SMYTHE. Like mother, like son ; that's very 
evident ! 

CROZIER. Heredity! Bad blood! It's as Гуе 
always said : you can’t get away from it! (Pointing 
towards the doorway.) Poisoned her husband! Sen- 
tenced to be hanged! Just imagine 1 
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Lavy SMYTHE. And to look at her, you'd think 
that butter wouldn't melt in her mouth! 

CROZIER. Posing as а harmless maiden lady! Not 
that she ever deceived me! The first time 1 set 
eyes on her, 1 knew there was a something ! 

LADY Smyrue. Hiding herself away—here, if you 
please—of all places in the world—here ! 

CROZIER. Disgusting! (Moving below the table 
with the telegram.) She’ll have to go, of course ! 

Lapy SMYTHE (shrilly, to Miss CROZIER). Most 
decidedly she’ll have to go. This is an unspoilt 
English village, not a home-from-home for ex- 
murderesses ! 

Crozier (enthusiastically). Now, that's what I 
always admire about you, Winifred! There are 
people who might feel sorry for her ; but not you ! 
No! No! (Near the chair L. of the table.) Right’s 
right and wrong’s wrong with you—all the time ! 

LADY SMYTHE. I should hope so, indeed! Half- 
measures for half-wits is my motto. 

CROZIER. And a very good one, too! (Going 
towards the table L.) 

LaDy SmYTHE. Hush! 


(They both look towards the doorway.) 
I thought I heard her! 
(A brief pause while they both listen.) 


CROZIER. No!... (Replacing the telegram on 
the table.) You'll tell her—now—to-day 7 

LADY SMYTHE. Do I usually shirk my duty ? 

CROZIER. Never! But—— 

LADY SMYTHE. Ssh! 


(This time the warning is not unjustified, for the next 
moment Mıss SMITH reappears in the passage from 
off L. Her manner is gently and pleasantly excited.) 


‚SMITH (in the doorway). I’ve seen "еш, milady ! 
Five little speckled eggs, and they look ever so pretty | 
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And a lovely little nest, too! You’d wonder how a 
couple o’ little helpless birds could ever have made 
it! (And then, suddenly sensing the “ atmosphere,” 
she breaks off—coming a little way into the room— 
looking anxiously from one to the other.) Is... any- 
thing wrong ? (Dropping to above the chair L. of the 
table.) 

LADY SMYTHE (turning and facing her very directly— 
her voice like sleet). Miss Smith, this cottage was let 
to you by my agent, I believe, in my absence. 

SMITH. Yes, milady. 

LADY SMYTHE. Then I have to tell you that I can 
no longer accept you as a tenant. You will kindly 
arrange to leave—as soon as possible. 

SmITH (not speaking for а moment—staring at her 
dumbfoundedly). You mean... Tm to go? 

CROZIER (to below the ottoman; shrilly). You heard 
what her ladyship said, didn’t you ? 

Әмітн (nearer to her, above the table; agitatedly). 
But—milady—you can't turn me out like this! It’s 
—it’s 

Lapy SMYTHE (ignoring Miss Smrru—she takes 
up her gloves). The cottage is required for one of the 
workers on the estate, in one month from now. 

SMITH. But—— 

Lapy 8мүтнв. And that, Miss Smith (over her 
L. shoulder)—as you call yourself—is all I have to 
say! (To Miss CROZIER.) If you're quite ready. 
(She marches stonily past Miss CROZIER and Miss 
Әмітн towards the doorway. Turning to Miss SMITH.) 
And if you take my advice, you'll choose a big city 
next time. They’re easier to hide in, I believe. 
(And, turning on her heels, she goes off. Miss CROZIER 

does not immediately follow her friend. Tight-lipped 

and silent, she fixes Miss SMITH with a withering look 
as she moves up.) 

Әмітн (appealing to her—falteringly). Miss . 
please . . . this isn’t plain to ше... at all. 


(Just for a moment it seems as though words are about 
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to issue from between those tight lips. But no, with @ 
toss of her head, and a final stabbing look, Miss 
CROZIER makes for the doorway, and the next instant 
Miss 8мітн is alone. Her first reaction is to stare 
blankly round the room ; her next, is to go to the 
fireplace, where she stands for a few seconds, one hand 
grasping the edge of the mantelshelf ; and then, sud- 
denly, she sits down in the rocking-chair and closes 
her eyes. A pause. And then :) 


NETWORTAY (hurrying in—briskly). Hullo ! Those 
two old battleships gone ? Good !—Now, listen : 
you’re responsible for the nest and eggs, remember 
(going towards L.), so shoo the cats away, and if small 
boys get inquisitive, smite them hip and’ thigh—or, 
better still, on the behind! You understand ? 
(Then, looking at her more closely.) What’s the 
matter with you ? 

Ѕмттн (in a flat, lifeless tone). I’ve got to go, miss. 

Networtsy (on Miss Smrru’s L. ; sharply). Go? 
Go where ? 

Smrrg. I don’t know.... And that's a fact, 
miss—I just don’t know. | 

NETWORTHY (staring at her). You mean—you’re 
being turned out ? 

Ѕмттн. It’s her ladyship, miss. “Out you go,” 
she says. There’s a hard woman, if you like. Hard 
asnails. Anda voice like the wind whistling through 
a grating. You should have heard her, miss. 

Nerwortmy. But you can’t go—not yet! I 
won't have it! Any banging about and house- 
moving and those birds will desert, and I'll be left 
with five addled eggs on my hands! (She crosses 
below the table to the window.) Oh, no, I can’t have 
that ! E 

$мїтн. I’m sorry about the birds, miss, but her 
ladyship says I’ve to go. And I’ve made this little 
home for myself. It’s a shame to turn me out... 
You wouldn’t catch ’em treating one of their own 
like this! It doesn’t matter if you’re born in a ditch, 
so long as it's one of their ditches! But Um a 
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foreigner, I am! І can go to pot! And I used to 
think it’d be so lovely, living in the country. 

NETWORTHY (to above the ottoman—then paces above 
the table from L. to R.). The best thing about the 
country is the country itself, and the best way to 
admire a real old English village is on a Christmas- 
card or a chocolate-box. Go poking about among 
the real thing, and you’re in for nasty shocks. It’s 
the people! Too many cat-minded women and 
bottle-scarred men ! 

SMITH. P’raps they don’t know any better, miss. 

NETWORTHY (to L. of the O. table). All right, then ! 
Spend a few more millions on rural education—and 
the rudenesses chalked on walls’ll be a bit better spelt, 
that's all. 

Smita. Oh, now—I can't think it’s as bad as all 
that. 

NETWORTHY. You can think what you like—that 
I’m stark, staring mad and all the rest of the world 
beautifully sane, if you like—I don’t care. (Moving 
up.) 

Smita. Well, miss, you do talk a bit wild, don’t 

ou? Some folk—not me, mind you, but some folk 
—’d wonder if you was really quite all there at times, 
you know. 

NetwortHy. I’m not. I’m all here, which is 
much more important. (To the table с. and sits on it, 
turning to face Miss SMITH.) And now, what's to be 
done about you? Eh? 

Әмітн (her own troubles overwhelming her again). 
God knows, miss. 

Networtuy. It would be more help if you and I 
did. Not that I care twopence what happens to you, 
dearie. It’s those damned birds I’m worrying about. 
Where did you live before you came here ? 

SmITH. Eh? 

NETWORTHY. You heard. 

SmitH (after a moment's hesitation). Well—since 
you ask—I lived nowhere at all—at least, not really. 

NETWORTHY. What? 
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Smrrá. Апа yet—in a manner of speaking—every- 
where. (As Miss NETWORTHY stares at her—looking 
up at the ceiling, as though reading the words there.) 
«“ Williamson’s Wonder-of-the-Age All-Electric Gallop- 
ing Horses,” miss. 

Nerwortay (still staring at her—then suddenly 
realizing). You don’t mean—a roundabout ? 

$мттн (looking at her now—with a nod). And me 
in a caravan, going from place to place, with Uncle and 
Auntie Williamson, who’d brought me up from a baby. 

NETWORTHY. Good Lord! 

Әмттн. And last year, when Uncle and Auntie 
died, they left me the blesséd roundabout. But it 
was too much like my life: all that rushing round 
and getting nowhere. So I sold it, and tried to settle 
down here. Tried to! 

NETWORTHY (rising and going to L. of Miss SMITH). 
Look here—you haven't made this up—or read it in 
a book ? 

Ѕмітн. Book? I can't read no book, no, nor 
sign no testimonials, not me. What schooling could 
there be for me, with a two-three days here, and a 
two-three there ? (Then suddenly rising—as though 
regretting her disclosure—earnestly.) You'll not tell 
no one, miss? Га never have "еш know as I can’t 
read or write! Td be that ashamed, miss. 

NETWORTHY (brusquely). What d’you take me 
for ? (Starting to go to up R.) 

$мттн (after a moment, following Miss NETWORTHY 
slowly). No. You may be a bit cracked-like over 
birds, but I reckon you've a good heart. (Then sud- 
denly halting above the table as though recollecting some- 
thing—clasping her hands convulsively.) Miss !—-Га 
forgot it! ‹ 

(Miss NETWORTHY, who is now up R., turns.) 
Гуе been that meithered !—the telegraph ! 
NerworTHY. The what? 


Ѕмітн (pointing agitatedly). There! On the 
dresser! It come just now! Though who'd be after 
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sending me telegraphs, miss, God knows. If you’d 
. . . kindly read it to me, miss... 


(Miss NETWORTHY looks at her for a second ; then she 
moves down to the table R., picks up the telegram, and 
reads it . . . and as she does so, her whole expression 
changes to one of the most gleeful satisfaction. Miss 
SMITH, who is above the O. table, her hands grasping 
the back of a chair, leans forward anxiously, watching 
her.) 


What—— 

NETWORTHY (an excited little tremor in her voice— 
going quickly to R. of the table). Do you know what 
this is ? You don’t have to leave this house. You 
can stay here for the rest of your life—if you really 
want to—rent free ! 

Smita. What? But—— 

Networtuy (louder). Rent free! (Her excitement 
mounting.) Oh—what a priceless bit of fortune! 
We'll show that cow of a woman where she gets off. 

SmITH. Eh? 

LADY SmyTHE'S Voice (off stage—loudly—as though 
to someone on the other side of the street). If I’ve told 
you once to close that gate, Mrs. Wilkinson, I’ve told 
you fifty times! D’you hear? And don’t dare to 
answer me back! And you too, Mrs. Brown! This 
instant, please ! 

Smita (suddenly—agitatedly). Oh, miss. She's 
coming here! Oh, miss! 

NETWORTHY (hissing at her). Go and sit down— 
over there! (She points to the ottoman.) And leave 
this to me! Don’t you utter one word, d’you hear ? 
Not a word! 


(Miss SMITE hesitates ; then, at a little push from Miss 
NETWORTHY, she crosses down R. and sits abruptly 
on the ottoman. The next moment LADY SMYTHE 
comes striding in through the doorway. She goes 
straight down to 1. of Miss SmrrH. Miss NET- 
WORTHY has backed towards up с.) 
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LADY SMYTHE. Ileft my stick behind. (She takes 
it up and turns to Mıss SMITH.) In one month from 
now, remember. My mind is quite made up—and 
that is final ! 

NETWORTHY (coolly). Is it? 


(Without deigning to glance at Miss NETWORTHY, LADY 
SMYTHE, her stick tucked under her arm, starts for the 
doorway. But Miss NETWORTHY is there before her 
22. and Miss NETWORTHY is most determinedly 
barring the way.) 


Lapy SMYTHE (thus forced to halt). Kindly allow 
me to pass, young woman. 

Networtuy (not moving—displaying the telegram). 
Do you—happen to know what's in this ? 

LaDy SuyTHE. 1? What do you mean? 


(Miss NETWORTHY is looking at her with such a clear 
and steady gaze that just for a moment even LADY 
SMYTHE falters.) 


If you must know, I believe Miss Crozier did glance 
at it! (Recovering herself immediately and turning— 
to Miss Ѕмітн.) And I’m glad! We know now 
what you’ve been and who you are! 

Ѕмітн (half-rising). Ме, milady ? 

NETWORTHBY. Ssh! 


(Miss SMITH sits again.) 


(To Lavy SmyTHE.) It’s a pity the creepy-crawly 
Crozier didn’t do her dirty work a bit more thoroughly, 
then. Does the name Dunchester mean anything to 
you ? 

LADY SMYTHE (with a perceptible start). Lord Dun- 
chester ? Му cousin? What— (She breaks off, 
her mouth remaining open.) 

NETWORTHY (calmly). That’s who this is from 
. . . It’s to Lady Smythe—not Smith ! 

LaDy SMYTHE (flustered). That's impossible ! 

NETWORTHY. I suppose the telegraph boy saw 
you here and just handed it in. This telegram, 
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Lady Smythe, is to tell you that your son’s been busy 
among the wild oats, of late. 

LaDy SmYyTHE. Smedley? Never! 

NETWORTHY (with a shrug). Boys will be boys, you 
know. 

Lapy SMYTHE (after a very short pause). Give me 
that telegram ! 


(Miss NETWORTHY shakes her head.) 


But if it's mine! You've no right toit! (She makes 
a grab at Miss NETWORTHY'S wrist.) 

NETWORTHY (wrenching her wrist free—stepping 
back up o.—thrusting the telegram into her jacket 
pocket). Possession’s nine points of the law. And I 
warn you, Lady Smythe, if it comes to a good old 
rough and tumble, I shall pitch you head first out 
of that window. 


(Breathing heavily, ару SMYTHE glares at her in 
silence ; then, suddenly, she goes to the chair above 
the table, and slumps down heavily upon it.) 


That’s better. 


(LaDy SMYTHE is staring directly in front of her. Miss 
NETWORTHY glances half-amusedly, half-contemptu- 
ously at her, then starts to stroll to the fireplace.) 


Let me see, it’s next month dear Smedley is to marry 
Elizabeth Griffon, isn’t it ? (Her hands in her trouser 
pockets, she leans against the mantelshelf.) A nice 
girl, I’m sure, but just a bit on the starchy side. The 
sort of Elizabeth who'll always be Elizabeth—never 
Betty. 

LADY SMYTHE (haughtily). I prefer not to discuss 
my future daughter-in-law, if you don’t mind. 

NETWORTHY (quite imperturbably). Just as you 
like. . . . І know papa, of course, pretty well. In 
fact, Lord Griffon and 1 are quite matey these days, 
since I got him interested in birds. Couldn’t tell an 
eagle from a tom-tit a year ago, but keen as mustard 
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now, and talks of starting a bird sanctuary . . - I 
wonder just what he’d say to this telegram. I wonder 


(Lany 8мутне looks at her very sharply, half-rises, then 
sits again.) 


I shall be passing his place on the way home. . . . I 
could just pop in, І suppose. 

Lapy SMYTHE (not speaking for a moment—still 
looking at her). . . . Blackmail ? 

Networtuy (with a little smile). Of the very 
blackest. (Then, taking her hands from her pockets— 
going to в. of the table—in a business-like manner.) 
Lady Smythe, listen to me ; the present tenant of this 
house will remain the tenant—for as long as she wishes 
—rent free! You understand ? 

Lapy SMYTHE (springing up). What? 


(Miss SMITH utters a little gasping exclamation.) 


NETWORTHY. And what's more, you'll see that the 
cottage is kept in a proper state of repair, and not like 
some on the estate, where plaster falls if the cat 
sneézes. 

LADY SMYTHE (spluttering). But this is monstrous ! 
Perfectly monstrous ! 

NETWORTHY. And moreover, I am to have the 
absolute freedom of your park! 

LADY SMYTHE. I refuse to continue this discus- 
sion! (Turning to up R.) 

NETWORTHY (quite unmoved). Right! Anything 
else I have to say can be said to Lord Griffon, then. 

LADY SMYTHE (turning angrily—shooting out her 
L. arm towards Miss SMITH). Are you aware that that 
woman poisoned her husband ? 

SMITH (starting up again and shaking her head in 
emphasis). Me ?—Oh, miss, I never !—no, never ! 

NETWORTHY (with amused scorn). I suppose this 
comes from your Miss Crozier, the local carrier- 
pigeon. 
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LADY SMYTHE (still blustering). Never mind who! 
I say, never mind——! 

ӛмітн. But I’ve never had a husband! And 
that's Gospel truth, miss! Never! : 

NETWORTHY (lightly). First catch your husband, 
then poison him, eh, Miss Smith ? (With a change of 
tone, to LADY SMYTHE.) You know, you're so utterly 
silly, one could almost feel sorry for you. . . . And 
now, if I’m to catch Lord Griffon before lunch, Га 
better make a move. (Whisking the telegram from her 
pocket, as though to make sure that it is there, then 
stuffing it back again.) 


(For one tense moment Lapy SMYTHE glowers at her 
adversary. But it is no use. Glower as she may, 
here is Defeat—and she knows it! .. . The line of 
her lips tightens, the knuckles of the hand that grasps 
her stick whiten ; and then, almost as though by 
numbers, she turns to face Miss SMITH.) 


LADY SMYTHE (jerking the words out). You !—you 
may remain, then ! 


(As Miss SMITH stares at her dumbly—she moves down 
nearer to her.) 


D’you hear what I say? I’ve changed my mind ! 
You may remain ! 

$мтн (murmuring). Thank you, milady. (She 
sits again.) 

LaDy SMYTHE (to Miss NETWORTHY). As for you, 
I have no words to tell you what I think! 

Networtuy. Perhaps you'll have thought of a 
few by the next time we meet—in your park, I dare 
say. (She moves towards the fire.) 


(Lapy SMYTHE'S reaction is checked by the sound of 
Miss CROZIER’S voice.) 


Crozer (off stage). Lady Smythe! Winifred! 


(Bustling in—brightly—and to above LADY SMYTHE— 
on her R.) 
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Ah, here you are, then, Winifred! (Then, sensing 
that all is not quite well with her ladyship.) Why, but 
you look—is anything wrong, Winnie dear ? 


(“ Winnie”! The crowning insult! Yielding blindly 
to sheer primitive instinct, LADY SMYTHE slaps 
Miss Crozıer’s face—hard! Then clutching her 
stick, she stalks to the doorway, and is gone... . 
Miss CROZIER, lips slightly parted, eyes staring wide, 
one hand pressed to her cheek, stands as though 
petrified. Then she gives a sudden convulsive move- 
ment, and an exclamation that is very nearly a 
scream.) 


Oh! (She hurries to the doorway—pausing there— 
much louder.) Oh!! 


(And she, too, is gone. There is a silence... Miss 
NETWORTHY, quite unmoved, takes cigarettes and 
matches from her pocket. Miss SMITH, her hands 
clasped together, seems struggling to speak. Then, as 
the other lights her cigarette, she unclasps her hands, 
rises, snatches up the saucer from the table, and 
hurries below it to Miss NETWORTHY B.) 


NETWORTHY (staring at the proffered saucer). 
What ?—(Then realizing, and dropping the dead match 
into it.) Oh, thanks. 

SMITH (her voice more than a little unsteady). Miss 
—I’m that grateful—I can’t tell you—I can't, 
really. 

NETWORTHY (brusquely). Oh, shut up. 

Ѕмітн. But I want you to know—if there's ever— 
anything—as I can do for you... 

NETWORTRY (coming to в. of Miss SMITE). You 
can. You can just see that no harm comes to—— 
(A jerk of her head in the up L. direction.) 

SuıTH. Them there birds ? ... Over my dead 
body, miss! (And then, more slowly, and with every 
fibre of her being :) Over—my—dead—body. 


Shifting the saucer to her left hand, she holds out her 
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right. Miss NETWORTHY looks at it, hesilates, then, 
with a sort of rough awkwardness, she grasps and 
shakes it. And so, for the time being, at any rate, all 
is well with their two very separate worlds, and— 


The CURTAIN falle. 
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